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GROUND PLAN OF THE GLOBE MILLS, 1852. 

The dotted lines show the exterior of a Card Factory, to accommodate which the rear 
buildings of the old mill were demolished. 
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THE GOVERNOR'S MILL AND THE GLOBE MILLS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

BY SAMUEL H. NEEDLES. 
(Concluded from page 299.) 

The Globe cotton mill enterprise, though of modest com- 
mencement, yielded surprising results. Truly momentous 
to the United States was the decade 1800-1810, for then were 
being made most strenuous efforts to introduce cotton manu- 
facture by machinery, newly invented, rude in construction, 
and jealously guarded by the British government. 1 Cotton 

[Based on Perm's writing in 1701, " Get my two mills finished," that year 
has been generally accepted as the date of erection of the Governor's Mill 
(see page 280) ; but it is possible the time should have been ten years earlier. 
If this be so, Penn must have referred to repairs only, or possibly to 
finishing Schuylkill Mill. I find in the First Tax List of Philadelphia 
County, date September 26, 1693 (Pa. Mag. or Hist., YIII. page 95), 
the name of " Ellis Jones Govern rs Mill ;" estimate of property £72, and 
tax 6 shillings. This is among other Northern Liberty properties, such as 
those of D. Pegg, President More's estate, and Eobeson and Sander's Mill 
(Wissahickon Creek) ; and is followed by properties in Oxford Township, 
among which appear Thomas Parsons, " i of Mill" (Frankford Creek), tax 
three shillings four pence, and Samuel Carpenter, § of same mill, tax five 
shillings. It is not possible now to discover what relation Ellis Jones held 
to the Governor's Mill (Griffith Jones was a member of the Provincial 
Council in 1688), but the mention of such a place in the Northern Liberties 
seems to prove its existence at and previous to the date of said tax list.] 

1 Vide 21 Geo. III. c. 37, in 1782, also another restrictive Act, 1783. 

In 1786, a brass model of Arkwright's spinning machinery, made for 
Tench Coxe, Philadelphia, was confiscated in England on the eve of ship- 
ment. In 1787, two carding and spinning machines, imported at Philadel- 
phia, were bought by English agents and reshipped to Liverpool. At the 
small cotton factory, Beverly, Mass., there were, in 1789, one cotton card 
and a " spinning jenny," which had cost fully £1100 sterling. Bishop, His. 
of A. M., i. 399, 418. 

In 1791, Whitney invented the cotton-gin— without which cotton machi- 
nery was of little value— but it was stolen, his rights disregarded, and he 
and his heirs never compensated by Congress for the national benefit from 
his invention. 
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carding and spinning machinery, however, such as it was, 
had been made in 1791 by John Butler, 111 North Third 
Street, Philadelphia; and in 1803, " Billies" of 12 spindles 
at $48, for family use, and larger "Jennies" and "Mules" 
were made by Joseph Bamford, at 5 Filbert Street, and also 
by a Mr. Eltonhead. The latter sold u carding engines" at 
$40, drawing and roving frames $200, and mules of 144 
spindles at $300. 1 Robert Lloyd patented February 8, 1810, 
an improved loom for weaving girth cloth ; and the impor- 
tant invention of machine-cards by Elizur Wright, Walpole, 
Mass., also dates from 1810. 

In 1804 cotton manufacturing became successful in Con- 
necticut; and in 1805 Messrs. Almy, Brown & Slater, of 
Rhode Island, whose mill, and the attempts of Almy & 
Brown dated from 1790, had 900 spindles at work. Woolen 
carding and spinning by machinery, for tine goods, was also 
being attempted at this period by Wadsworth, at Hartford, 
Connecticut. Although some excellent cotton goods had 
been manufactured before 1800 in Philadelphia and a few 
other places, it was Samuel Slater who first made the busi- 
ness permanent and profitable. American efforts at cotton 
and woolen spinning by machinery were wonderfully stimu- 
lated by the non-intercourse with England, just previous 
to and during the war of 1812-15 f this was the main reason 
of success which attended the Globe Mills. 

It thus plainly appears that the small commencement 
about to be recorded was in the van of cotton manufacture in 
the United States, and well deserves historic notice, had 
there been no other interesting connection. By deed dated 

1 Bishop, His. of A. M., ii. 167, 188. 

2 " In 1803, there were only four cotton factories in the United States, 
but when the period of restriction began, in 1808, the importation of foreign 
goods was first impeded, and soon entirely prevented. In 1804-8, much 
more activity prevailed, for in the latter year 15 mills had been built, run- 
ning 800 spindles. In 1809, the number of mills rose to 62, with 31,000 
spindles [only 500 average, however], while 25 more mills were in course of 
erection." 

Taussig, Protection to Young Industries, p. 25. 
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April 4, 1809, 1 witnessed by Turner Camae, Benjamin R. 
Morgan conveyed to Adam Seybert, Seth Craige, Charles 
Marquedant, and Thomas Huston, in equal parts : "All that 
certain mill called or known by the name of the Governor's 
or Globe Mill, and the lot or piece of ground on which the 
same is erected." This conveyance comprised the mill-pond 
and dam (2 acres and 49 perches), a strip of land 44 feet in 
width along and including the mill-race, and extending to 
the mill lot, besides several other adjacent lots. Southward 
the property reached the open space called " Bathtown," and 
northward to the intersection of Third Street and Germantown 
Road. On the east, the street last named was the boundary, 
and Third Street the principal limit on the west; "Being," 
as recited in the deed, "the same Lot of Ground allotted 
(inter alia) to Sarah Masters," etc. The deed further says, 
page 333 of record : " Together, also, with the free and ex- 
clusive use and privilege of the mill-race from time to time, 
and at all times, until the above-described lot of ground and 
every part thereof shall absolutely be abandoned as a scite for 
any mill and Water Works, and of the waters thereof leading 
from the Mill Pond on the second above-described lot [marked 
No. 2] or piece of ground to the aforesaid mill, and of the 
following described strip or piece of ground through which 
the said race passes" [44 feet in width, as above mentioned]. 
On page 334 of record, the mill-dam is mentioned, privilege 
given to take water from adjacent lots " formerly of William 
Masters," and right to keep the mill-dam logs " at the present 
[1809] height." 

The course of the race was slightly S. W., not far north 
from the creek; and the former, crossing Third Street a 
short distance above the present Girard Avenue, not then 
located, turned directly south when about half-way be- 
tween Germantown Road and Third Street, immediately in 
the rear of a lot where John Holmes afterwards erected a 
double brick house fronting Germantown Road. Traversing 
the space, later Franklin Street, and still later, as widened, 

1 Deed Book I. C, No. 1, p. 331. 
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Girard Avenue, the race delivered water to an overshot 
wheel, " under the floor" at east end of the old mill. The 
water then flowing 100 feet further south, entered the 
Oohocksink Creek, which passed through the vacant lots of 
Bathtown, where, for many years, was a refreshment house 
and public garden. The position of the water-wheel is 
worthy of notice, it being usual in almost all the older water- 
mills of the 18th century to place the wheel outside. It 
also shows more plainly, that originally the slope southwest 
from the present level of Germantown Road to the creek 
must have had an elevation of 15 or more feet. 

The intention of the parties was to use the wheel and its 
appurtenances, and erect a new brick factory on the firm 
old foundations, which was eventually done, making the 
height 3| stories on the north, and 4J stories on the south 
side. This was the smaller of the two rear buildings, as they 
will be hereinafter designated. The unusual thickness of the 
ancient walls and large size of the stones therein made their 
demolition difficult. This is attested by one still living, 
who, as a youth, aided in the work. 1 

Doubtless many unforeseen difficulties and much delay 
arose, for, on June 26, 1809, Adam Seybert sold, without 
profit, all his right in the property to Seth Craige, 2 and 

1 Since publication, of part first of this paper, I have had reason to con- 
sider the Governor's Mill as of 2J instead of 1£ stories. This is confirmed 
by the only person I know who saw the old structure, and it explains the 
wheel being " under the floor," i. e., under the floor of the main story. There 
was a low basement with windows and a door looking southward, while the 
north wall was blank against the steep hill. The principal story was more 
lofty than the basement ; and into the former was the chief entrance, in the 
north side, from the sloping bank. 

Not far from the south front was a fine spring of water, carefully walled 
around with large stones. 

2 In Mr. Thompson Westcott's brief notice of this effort (Scharf & West- 
cott, H. of P., i. 522) there are several inaccuracies. The date is 1805, 
Seth Craige the only proprietor, contracts stated as made with a saddlery 
firm at 110 Market Street (actually the city office of the Globe Mill), and 
Mr. Houston and John Holmes taken as partners in 1816. It further 
erroneously says that woolen goods were made by Craige, Holmes & Co. 
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retired from what might reasonably have been considered 
a most doubtful enterprise. Dr. J. Redman Coxe— whose 
brother, Tench Coxe, the distinguished statistician, along 
with Alexander Hamilton early and ably advocated Ame- 
rican manufactures — is said to have been interested in this 
venture. White's Memoir of Slater, page 187, remarks: 
" As early as 1808, $80,000 were invested in the Globe Fac- 
tory, Philadelphia, in which Dr. J. Redman Coxe was con- 
cerned." It appears, therefore, that in more ample capital, 
the first firm, Craige, Marquedant, and Huston, 1 had great 
advantage over some parties who early attempted cotton 
manufacturing in the United States without success. Dr. 
Coxe could not have been interested in the real estate, as his 
name does not appear in any recorded transactions, nor in 
the various agreements, etc., afterwards made, as far as I can 
discover. 

The brief of title of the Globe Mill property — commencing 
with 1723 — says in one place: "And the said Seth Craige, 
Charles Marquedant, and Thomas Huston have erected a 
factory on the undivided part of the said last-described 
lot of Ground." This was the small mill building already 
described, size 40* 56 feet, three stories with attic; and, by 
reference to plan hereto annexed, its centre is shown as 
coinciding with that of an outside stairway to the latest 
extension of A. M. Collins, Son & Co.'s card-board factory, 
further mention of which is to be made. 

Mr. Westcott (iii. 2317) thought Alfred Jenks, who had 
worked with Samuel Slater, and came to Philadelphia in 1810 

1 Huston, viewing the former constant misspelling of names, resembles 
too much that of John Hewson (yet to be mentioned as located at the Globe 
Mill in 1803), to permit much doubt that Thomas Huston was related to, if 
not the son of the said John Hewson. Conjecture is reasonable that Thomas 
Huston had by some mode obtained knowledge of cotton manufacturing, 
without which probably the venture would not have been made. Seth 
Craige was largely in the saddlery and saddlery-hardware business, Huston 
was one of his journeymen, and Seybert and Marquedant are described 
in the deed of April 4, 1809, the former as doctor of medicine, and the 
latter as merchant. 
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with drawings of cotton machinery, built the first machinery 
for the Globe Mill. This, however, was not the fact ; it was 
made by several independent but good mechanics, one a car- 
penter for the wooden frames, under direction of a person 
(name forgotten) located near the central part of the city. 
The sheet cards were imported. Mr. Jenks afterwards made 
a large quantity of improved cotton machinery for the 2d, 
4th, and 5th extensions of these mills. 

The second rear building, much larger than the first, being 
50 x 67 feet, five stories in height, besides basement, and 
with two attic stories in the lofty hipped, shingle roof, was 
erected in 1813, during the " prosperous time" of the war. 
At its west end was placed an upright steam engine, having 
cylinder boilers of 45 horse-power, all constructed by Daniel 
Large, 1 a noted Philadelphia machinist, located at 518 (old 
number) North Front Street, and foundery Otter Street below 
Germantown Road. 

The 2J story brick house, still at S. E. corner of Girard 
Avenue and Germantown Road, occupied since 1856 as a 
store, was also erected in 1813. For some years it was 
office, ware-room and sales-room ; afterwards for 38 years a 
dwelling, and long occupied by the superintendent. By legal 
partition, January 19, 1813, the several interests of the mill 
proprietors were rearranged ; and by deed dated December 
22, 1813, Charles Marquedant and wife conveyed one-quarter 
interest in the premises and business to John Holmes. 2 The 
mill property thus became owned one-half by Seth Craige 

1 Daniel Large was the youngest apprentice of the first steam-engine firm, 
Boulton & Watt, of Birmingham, Eugland. Some of the frame buildings, 
formerly portions of his shop, are still standing in the rear of Front Street 
above Laurel. 

1 As previously stated, the firm had been Craige, Marquedant & Hus- 
ton. From 1814 to 1828, there was the plated saddlery firm of Craige, 
Huston & Co.— store 110 Market above Third Street— concurrent with the 
cotton manufacturing firm of Craige, Holmes & Co. at the Globe Mill, and 
sales-rooms also at 110, and awhile at 287 (old numbers) Market Street. In 
1832, the firm last named became Craige, Holmes & Craige, but after a 
few years was changed back to Craige, Holmes & Co. ; the city office in 1847, 
and until liquidation, was at 12 North Fourth above Market Street. 
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(the grandfather of the final owners), one-quarter by John 
Holmes, and one-quarter by Thomas Huston. 

During the war of 1812-15 the firms named started a 
calico-printing department in a frame dye-house hereinafter 
mentioned, using wooden blocks; Francis Labby, a French- 
man, was manager. 1 Printing cloths were in part purchased, 
and in part woven on hand-looms in several small 2| story 
buildings on the mill lot, 150 feet, or more, north from the 
mill — spooling and warping being done in their lower stories. 
Large quantities of heavy woolen felted goods were purchased 
and printed in imitation of leopard-skin, for army use. This 
printing business was very profitable for several years, but 
excessive importations almost ruined it soon after peace was 
declared. 2 

The narrow •three-story building, still at S. E. corner of 
Girard Avenue and Third Street, now a children's coach 
factory, was erected in 1816 to accommodate weaving of 

1 Scharf & Wescott, His. of P. iii. 2317, record that Francis C. Labbe 
started calico printing at 206 Cherry Street in 1812, and after four years 
discontinued it to become a dancing master. It is quite probable, however, 
that soon after commencement, from want of capital, he and his works were 
transferred to the Globe Mill. T think my aged informant, who is the only 
relic of the print works employes, could not, independently, have come so 
near the name first above given unless the fact was as already stated. 
Although printing cottons by machine from copper cylinders was adopted, 
with imported machinery, by Thorp, Siddall & Co., at their works near 
Germantown, Philadelphia County, in 1809, it was ten or more years before 
much progress was made in the United States in introducing this great 
improvement. 

2 The advantages of home production and the circumstances of war to 
certain kinds of business, are exhibited in Grotjan's Philadelphia Sales 
Reports, published during 1812, '13, and '14 at 58 Walnut Street. In 
September, 1813, ordinary sizing flour (sour) was $7.00, and good flour 
$8.00 per barrel, and Upland cotton 14£ cts. 60 days. At same date the 
commonest calico sold for 23 to 24 cts., fancy at 50 to 60 cts., and super 
calicoes at 57 to 68 cts. per yard, all at 60 days. On December 5, 1814, 
while flour had advanced but little, and Upland cotton to 23 to 27 cts. per 
pound, commonest calicoes sold at 56 cts., good and super calicoes 76 to 83 
cts., and J muslin at $1.17£ per yard, while narrow cotton tape was $5.50 
per gross, all at 60 days. 
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saddle girthing, tapes and fringes on hand-looms. This 
also, had been a most profitable department during the 
war; and the girthing and tape did not suffer as much as 
some other textile business on the advent of peace. Some 
of the tape looms then wove 6 to 10 pieces at once. T. 
Wilson, in "Picture of Philadelphia in 1824," says, of the 
Globe Mill: u It employs about 300 hands, and manufactures 
ginghams, drillings, checks, shirtings, and sheetings, has 
3200 spindles, and uses 5400 lbs. cotton weekly." All the 
check goods then made were woven on hand-looms — power 
looms with revolving or rising boxes, to change shuttles, 
not having been introduced into the United States cotton 
mills until about 1830. 

In 1828 Craige, Holmes & Co. made their fourth extension 
by erecting a substantial 2J-story brick building, with base- 
ment, fronting 30 feet on Third Street, 40 feet in depth ; it 
communicated directly with the narrow building previously 
mentioned. In the basement were placed boilers and an 
upright steam engine of 48 horse power, the engine being 
made by John Walshaw in the machine shop located in 
basement of rear buildings. This new portion was connected 
by a shaft with the first rear building, to supply power when 
water failed, which began occasionally to occur. 1 The first 
story of this extension was used for office, sales and store- 
rooms, the second story for girth looms removed from the 
narrow building, while in the latter was placed additional 
cotton machinery. 

There had been built, date now unknown, but probably 
1812, a frame dye-house near where the race entered the creek, 
and not far from a small brick stable, shown on the accom- 
panying plan. Here, besides that worked in the mill, dyed 
cotton yarn was woven by outside hand-loom weavers; and 
the business last named became in time a very important 

1 Some years previous an overshot waterwheel, of same size as the 
original wheel, but with independent shaft, had been placed five feet distant 
from the old wheel, and so arranged as to be connected therewith when water 
was abundant. The crowding in of much machinery had begun to seriously 
tax the water-power, and the latter was also diminishing. 
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department. A portion of this dye-house was of slats, there 
being connected with it a warp sizing room. Water was 
conducted from the elevated race and distributed by open 
wooden troughs ; later, small leather hose was partly adopted. 
Edward Healey, an Englishman, for more than 30 years chief 
dyer of the Globe Mills, lived 25 years in the ancient 1 J-story 
stone building mentioned as once fronting on Germantown 
Road. For several years after the commencement, all the 
assistants on yarn dyeing, about six in number, were women. 

The cotton carders at this factory were: (1) William Mc- 
Eobb, of Scotland, who was entirely deaf and dumb; (2) 
James Low, England, and (3) John Stafford, England. 
During the war of 1812-15, a considerable quantity of No. 
100 cotton yarn was spun on one mule. It was used for 
"tambour embroidery ," and sold for $5.00 per pound. 

In the Philadelphia Gazette of April 22, 1829, Craige, 
Holmes & Co. advertise that they have completed the enlarge- 
ment of their factory, and offer " Globe Mill cotton yarn" 
at their store, No. 110 Market Street. Under date, March 
30, 1832, 1 Craige, Holmes, & Craige, replying to special in- 
dustrial queries, sent in the interest of home production, by 
Mathew Carey and C. C. Biddle, stated, inter alia, that they 
employed a capital of $200,000 f had three buildings erected 
in 1810, 1813, and 1816, with two steam-engines and a water- 
wheel ; 47 looms for saddle girth, and 9126 spindles for 
cotton yarn of numbers 14 to 20. They used 518,000 lbs. 
cotton in 1831, also 52 bbls. flour, and 3120 lbs. tallow in 

1 " Statistics of Manufactures of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
and Delaware. Collected 1831, 1832," page 215. 

2 The proprietors of the Globe Mills had always ample capital, not only 
to make but to distribute their goods. The dry goods commission business, 
prominent for the past 50 years, had an early example, if it was not the 
actual commencement, in " The Domestic Society," incorporated at Phila- 
delphia, March 11, 1805, to encourage the starting of manufactures by 
making loans on security, and advancing money upon dry goods to half 
selling prices, charging 6 per cent, interest, and 5 per cent, on sales. Trans- 
actions of the society were not large, but for some years it paid 6 to 8 
per cent, dividends. Office was at 6 South Third Street. (See advertise* 
ments in Philadelphia Gazette, January 13, and March 11, 1809.) 

Vol. vxii. — 26 
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sizing warps. They employed 114 men and women, the 
former averaging $8.50, and the latter $2.62J per week ; also 
200 boys and girls, whose wages averaged $1.37J per week. 
The firm remarks : u Apprentices [the number was generally 
twelve] have one quarter's schooling annually." 1 It is sin- 
gular that this reply did not mention the fourth extension . 
1828, herein given as date of the latter, is correct. After 
1832, besides yarn and various other goods, the firm made a 
large quantity of cotton fringe on hand-looms, one person to 
each loom. It is asserted that this was the first place in the 
United States where fringe was formed upon looms. 

Mr. Townsend Ward, in a short account of the Governor's 
Mill, says : 2 " The dam appears to have been standing as late 
as 1830." The above record shows it was used in 1832; 
and, I am informed, the water flowed from the race into the 
dye-house for several years after the wheel was disused. It 
is probable that the mill-dam and race only ceased as a water 
power in 1839, consequent on the opening of Franklin Street 
through the mill lot. A wide street must have been antici- 
pated here in 18J3, judging by the location of the 2J-story 
office (No. 3) then built. . Upon December 19, 1838, certain 
property owners petitioned the Court of Quarter Sessions 
that Franklin Street might be opened from Second to Fourth 
Street, " through land of Thomas H. Craige and others." A 
jury being appointed by the Court rendered a report February 
13, 1839, awarding damages for land taken from the Globe 

1 It is of interest, as showing the great improvement, of late years, in 
the condition of factory employes, that until nearly 1840, the hours of work 
in these and other textile mills were from sunrise to sunset in summer, and 
from 7 A. M. to 8 P. M. in winter, with half an hour for dinner. This 
averaged 13 hours daily ; and the present half holiday was unknown. The 
proprietors of the Globe Mills were not more blamable than others for such 
long hours ; it was the custom, and there is evidence, beyond that above 
given, of much kindness and consideration towards their apprentices and 
other mill hands. The working hours of the Lowell cotton mills about this 
period were even longer — 13 to 14 hours — according to a paper recently pub- 
lished by Mr. Edward Atkinson, of Boston, entitled " What Makes the Rate 
of Wages." 

2 Pa. Mag. op His., vol. v. pp. 3, 4. 
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Mill premises and from other parties (probably also for loss 
of water-power, though it is not mentioned) the amount for 
the mill land, etc., being $12,050. 1 In 1855, Franklin Street 
was widened from 32 to 100 feet for part of its length and 
called Franklin Avenue, then Girard Avenue; and in 1858 
the last-mentioned name was extended to the whole street. 

In 1840, the very substantial 5-story factory, 54 x 100 
feet, fronting on Germantown Eoad, with attic and base- 
ment, was erected — the second rear building being directly 
connected by openings, for which purpose the east wall was 
taken down. There were also at same time built an engine- 
room and 2-story boiler and drying house, with a massive 
but not lofty stack; also an extensive lj-story dye-house, and 
a 4-story building, 34 x 69 feet, with basement, the latter 
structures fronting St. John Street. These additions were 
all made by Messrs. William Einwechter & Sons, for many 
years noted builders in Kensington. 

A powerful horizontal steam-engine, of unusual stroke, 
cylinder about 15 x 60 inches, and cutting off steam at f , was 
purchased from Smythe's great distillery, 2 'once located near 
the Schuylkill below Callowhill Street. Engine and boilers 
were rearranged and placed by James T. Sutton & Co., then 
at Howard and Franklin Streets. There was connection by 
a square 2 J-inch iron shaft, from engine to large mitre wheels 
in the centre of main basement, and thence to rear buildings. 
Power was transmitted to second floor of main mill by mas- 
sive spur cogwheels of eight and three feet diameter with 
5-inch faces, one of the large wheels being on the main shaft 
of engine projected through the end wall ; and when work- 
ing this gearing made a loud, unpleasant clanging. A 
wooden drum on the north wall of rear buildings furnished, 
by belting, most of the power to that portion of the mills. 
This engine proved sufficient for the whole establishment, 
and was very economical. It w r as replaced in 1876 by one of 

1 Road Docket Rec. of 0. of Q. S., vol. xii. 433, 435. 

2 This establishment will be recollected by many as having been sui 
generis, without successor in Philadelphia. 
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cylinder 18x36, made at the People's Works. The new 
dye-house received water from city pipes, but distributed it 
in open wooden troughs, an arrangement which remained in 
use until 1852. City illuminating gas was introduced into 
all parts of the establishment as soon as this fifth improve- 
ment was finished. 

The first story of the St. John Street factory was used for 
awhile as office and sales-room, and for storage of yarn and 
goods ; into the upper stories were removed the girth looms 
from the Third Street mill and some hand-looms for piece 
goods. In the 4th and 5th stories of the main mill were 
placed in 1843-4 a large number of power looms, mostly plain, 
driven from long wooden drums of 12 inches diameter fixed 
on rough iron shafts. These looms were made partly. by 
Thomas Wood, Philadelphia, and partly by Alfred Jenks, 
Bridesburg. 

As already intimated, the basement, or lower story on the 
south front of the rear buildings, had for many years been 
occupied as a machine shop and place for repairs — having a 
number of lathes, and sundry machine tools. A square 
2J-inch iron shaft ran through the centre, and upon it were 
pulleys made entirely of wood ; and such use of this portion 
of the works continued until 1851. 1 

In 1849, the St. John Street factory was rented to James 
Lucas, who afterwards bought it and herein for nearly 12 
years did considerable business, obtaining cotton yarn from 
the Globe Mills and elsewhere, and distributing it princi- 
pally for dyeing and for weaving on outside hand-looms. He 
also rented for a few years some of the power looms in the 

1 About 1830 leather belting began to be more common in factories for 
the main and other principal portions of power. There were at that time 
no regular belting factories, and the belts were of rather rude construction. 
The connections from main driving power in cotton mills were then, and 
remained for some years, chiefly heavy upright iron shafts and all-iron cog- 
wheels, after the prevailing English mode. John Craige furnished belting 
for the Globe Mills for nearly 40 years. His saddler shop was in a small 
2-story house, still standing at 1306 German town Avenue above Thompson 
Street. 
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main building, but ceased business in 1861, when several 
reasons rendered his modes impracticable. He was of rather 
eccentric character, and one peculiarity was covering his 
bills, notes of hand and labels of goods with aphorisms. 
Previous to 1849, and from about 1838, he had been a 
44 trader" of cotton goods by means of wagons through Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey and Delaware; and by this primitive 
mode was distributed a considerable portion of the Globe 
Mill hand loom piece-goods. He died about 1872. 

During the 42 years of cotton manufacturing at the Globe 
Mills, deeds, transfers, agreements about annuities and dowers, 
releases of dowers, etc., were very numerous. Several owners 
died intestate, increasing the legal papers; and there was 
a second legal partition in 1832. On the dissolution of the 
last firm of Craige, Holmes & Oo. in 1851, Seth Craige and 
Thomas H. Craige, sons of Seth W. Craige, together owned 
one-half, the estate of John Holmes one-quarter, and minor 
children of a deceased Craige one-quarter. Thomas Huston's 
interest, he being deceased, had previously been purchased 
by some of the above-named owners. During 1851 various 
deeds and agreements, and a public sale in partition, January, 
1852, rearranged the whole property, Seth Craige becoming 
(including his former right) possessed of over three-fourths 
thereof. Early in 1852, Thomas H. Craige and Mrs. Holmes 
transferred to Seth Craige their interest in a strip 32 feet 
wide on the plan for partition, and intended for a street, 
running from Canal Street to Girard Avenue, etc. ; and Seth 
Craige became sole owner of the premises. 

In Aprils 1852, Mr. Craige sold the narrow building on 
Third Street to W. W. Fouch6, dentist; and in May of said 
year (all cotton machinery being removed) the buildings and 
premises, excepting the St. John Street factory, were leased 
to Samuel H. Needles, woolen manufacturer, then located at 
the Star Mill, Howard and Jefferson Streets, who soon 
started 13 sets woolen machinery, including 120 four-box 
power looms and finishing arrangements for fancy cassimere, 
thus changing the establishment to a woolen mill, which 
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general character it has since retained. 1 In the winter of 
1855 this occupant removed; and rooms in the various 
buildings were gradually rented with power to textile manu- 
facturers, at times exceeding ten in number. 

Two generations have now passed away since the demoli- 
tion of the Governor's Mill and tentative commencement of 
cotton manufacturing on the exact site. A third generation 
is fast progressing, nearly half of the factory has disappeared, 
and the remainder — a woolen mill — may at any moment be 
destroyed by fire. It is certainly, therefore, proper that two 
such establishments, each a large contributor to the early 
industrial development of Philadelphia, should receive due 
historic notice. 

1 Said Needles made various alterations, viz., two storiea added to dry- 
house, new area and area windows, and high paling to main front, outside 
stairway to rear buildings, w. cs. to five stories, underground shaft to 
Third Street mill, cast-iron spur wheels removed, and water-pipes and steam 
fixtures placed in dye-house. 



